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Form and Functions of American Government. By Thomas Harri- 
son Reed. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1916. Pp. xv+549. 
The task of preparing a high-school text in civics that will stimulate 
interest, afford an accurate, practical, and at the same time a pedagogical 
approach to the problems of government and politics, and which leaves 
the student with a wholesome, sane viewpoint of civic responsibility, 
has recently been undertaken by several able authors. That this 
important matter is finally receiving such attention is most hopeful, and 
the present volume is a valuable contribution to the problem. 

The work is so comprehensive that practically every important phase 
of political life is given some attention. In doing this, the author has 
shown remarkable skill in being brief without being misleading. The 
language is simple and clear, the statements unusually accurate, and the 
treatment of controverted matters fair and impartial. A most com- 
mendable feature is the evolutionary or organic viewpoint, which finds 
consistent expression throughout. For example, in dealing with the 
powers of the Speaker and the Rules Committee, instead of the orthodox, 
dogmatic statement of their autocratic power one finds the historical 
precedents, the necessities growing out of the immense bulk of legislation, 
and the consequent concentration of authority with its attendant abuses. 
The student of this volume will find that government is in a constant 
process of change and adjustment, and that back of every institution 
lies a fascinating story of the forces, ideas, and conditions that gave it 
birth. 

Under the author's arrangement the functions of government are 
treated separately, the last one hundred eighty pages being devoted 
to the subject. In the reviewer's judgment this material might better 
have been used in connection with the study of the appropriate frame- 
work and institutions. While perhaps not so logical, it would have 
been more psychological and would have stimulated greater attention 
to the skeleton of government by clothing it with the flesh and blood of 
human interest. It is through the functions of government that the 
social significance of its framework becomes apparent. 

The volume is well proportioned, the relative attention given to 
local and state government and functions as compared with the federal 
government being much greater than has been normally the case and 
directly in line with the best thought on the subject. 

On the whole, this text marks a decided advance. The entire work 
indicates more careful study, more patient and scholarly effort, a better 
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grasp of the problem, and more skilful craftsmanship than are generally 
found in elementary texts. There is abundant reason to believe that 
the actual results will fully justify the author's time and effort. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 
University op Wisconsin 



Principles of Labor Legislation. By John R. Commons, LL.D., 
and John B. Andrews, Ph.D. New York: Harpers, 1916. 
Pp. 524. 

In The Principles of Labor Legislation, by Professor Commons and 
Dr. Andrews, we have both an important contribution to social-economic 
literature and an excellent text. The authors have performed a difficult 
task so well that they have set a new standard of workmanship in the 
field of labor problems. 

The volume is divided into nine chapters, dealing, respectively, 
with "The Basis of Labor Law," "Individual Bargaining," "Collective 
Bargaining," "The Minimum Wage," "The Hours of Labor," "Unem- 
ployment," "Safety and Health," "Social Insurance," and "Administra- 
tion." It closes with an acceptable classified bibliography, a list of 
cases cited, and an excellent index. 

The book is both critical and constructive and the authors have 
tried to emphasize the principles of labor law rather than mere detail. 
Yet at times the circumstances under which the volume has been pre- 
pared have led to the introduction of detail drawn from many countries, 
the full significance of which is not evident, and the principles involved 
do not stand out as clearly as they should. This is the only criticism 
of any importance to be offered and it applies to only a part of the book. 
For such a comprehensive study there are few statements to which the 
student will take exception. In view of the standards set in Oregon, 
Washington, and Massachusetts, however, he will question the correct- 
ness of the statement (p. 178) that the minimum wage in the United 
States is to be "regarded entirely as a remedy for exceptional conditions, 
providing only a bare subsistence wage for those considered the most 
helpless class of sweated workers — namely, women and children." He 
will take exception also to the uncritical acceptance (p. 405) of Squier's 
estimate of the extent of old-age poverty in the United States. How- 
ever they may be interpreted, Squier's statements that "approximately 
1,250,000 of the people of the United States above sixty-five years of 
age are dependent upon public and private charity to the amount of 



